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CHAPTER 1 
GENERAL 



1 -1 . Purpose and Scope 

a. This manual provides general doctrine for 
commanders, staffs, and advisors responsible for 
stability operations within the overall interde- 
partmental internal defense and internal develop- 
ment (IDAD) effort. It is based upon the broad, 
general guidance found in FM 100-20. 

b. The doctrinal guidance is applicable to an 
academic environment and to the Army compo- 
nents of MAAG, missions, and military assistance 
commands for use in planning and executing sta- 
bility operations. It should be used concurrently 
with other doctrinal publications providing guid- 
ance, techniques, and procedures for field opera- 
tions. 

c. This manual applies to Army force employ- 
ment in— 

(1) Cold war, to include stability operations. 

(2) Limited war. 

1-2. Recommended Changes 

Users of this manual are encouraged to submit 
recommendations for improving its contents. 
Comments should be keyed to the specific page, 
paragraph, and line of text in which the change is 
recommended. Reasons should be provided for 
each comment to insure understanding and com- 
plete evaluation. Comments should be prepared 
using DA Form 2028 (Recommended Changes to 
Publications) and addressed to the Commanding 
Officer, United States Army Combat Develop- 
ments Command Special Operations Agency, Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina 28307. Originators of pro- 
posed changes that significantly modify approved 
Army doctrine may send an information copy 
through command channels to Commanding Gen- 
eral, United States Army Combat Developments 
Command, Fort Belvoir, Virginia 22060, to facili- 
tate review and follow up. 



1-3. Definitions 

а. Stability Operations. Those types of internal 
defense and internal development operations and 
assistance provided by the armed forces to main- 
tain, restore, or establish a climate of order 
within which responsible government can func- 
tion effectively and without which progress 
cannot be achieved. 

б. Internal Defense. The full range of measures 
tives or organizations of another state are present 
because of government invitations and/or inter- 
national agreement. 

c. Internal Development. The strengthening of 
the roots, functions, and capabilities of govern- 
ment and the viability of its national life toward 
achieving independence, freedom from conditions 
fostering insurgency, and the pursuit of national 
goals. 

d. Host Country. A nation in which representa- 
tives or organizations of another state are present 
because of government invitations and/or inter- 
national agreement. 

1-4. Notice 

This revision updates the December 1967 edition 
of FM 31-23 and incorporates the current perti- 
nent provisions of FM 31-22 and FM 31-22A in 
order to consolidate the latest US Army doctrine 
for stability operations. A summary of the major 
changes follows : 

a. General revision (chap 2). 

b. General revision (chap 3). 

o. General revision (chap 4). 

d. General revision (chap 5). 

e. General revision (chap 6) . 

/. New chapter 7, “Training Requirements for 
US Army Advisors and Operational Forces.” 

g. New section on urban operations, new para- 
graph on border operations and general revision 
(chap 8). 

h. General revision (chap 9). 
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CHAPTER 2 

THE ENVIRONMENT OF DEVELOPING NATIONS 



Section I. CHARACTERISTICS AND PROBLEMS OF DEVELOPING NATIONS 



2-1 . General 

This chapter outlines characteristics of and prob- 
lems inherent in developing nations. It describes 
those environmental factors which must be con- 
sidered in internal defense and development oper- 
ations and the effect of these factors on US, host 
country and insurgent forces. 

2-2. Characteristics of Developing Nations 

a. A developing nation is one which has pro- 
gressed beyond a traditional society and is experi- 
encing the dynamic process of economic, social, 
military, and political change. In achieving mod- 
ernization, a nation must overcome those charac- 
teristics of a traditional society such as a static 
economy, limited technology, and immobile social 
structure. The economic, social, and political 
transformation involved in this transitional proc- 
ess, when not properly balanced and integrated, 
may create an atmopshere of national tension and 
disorder. 

b. Each developing nation is unique. Each has 
its own history, culture, and goals combined in a 
way that produces problems different from those 
in any other nation. The aggregate problems of 
developing nations provide a new dimension to the 
world situation — complicating, intensifying, and 
often decisively affecting the relationships be- 
tween nations as well as their individual national 
cohesion. 

c. Within any given developing nation, the mili- 
tary may have the capability of influencing the 
modernization process and often plays a dominant 
role. The success the military achieves is depend- 
ent upon its capabilities, relationship with the 
government, the government’s efficiency and 
effectiveness, as well as the existence and inten- 
sity of insurgency and the presence or absence of 
an external threat, 



2-3. General Problems of Developing 
Nations 

a. Impatience for Progress. Little economic 
progress is possible without a stable and effective 
government that inspires confidence in the future. 
The provision of the means of transportation, im- 
proved communication, and some economic activ- 
ity other than subsistence agriculture is para- 
mount for modernization and progress. The peo- 
ple do not, however, always perceive immediate 
benefit. The “revolution of rising expectations” 
fed by the knowledge of how others live and 
spread by mass media may cause the people to 
be impatient for immediate, tangible evidence of 
progress. Leaders seeking to gain recognition as 
spokesmen for the people frequently intensify 
this impatience by demanding government action 
which may or may not be in the nation’s best 
interests. Under pressure from the people, the 
government may make concessions and divert 
resources to satisfy demands; however, these 
diversions may postpone the orderly achievement 
of the long-range goal. 

b. Resistance to Change. New ideas may not be 
accepted easily by some societies. The resistance 
to change will be based initially on an attachment 
to and confidence in traditional methods coupled 
with a lack of knowledge of and appreciation for 
the benefits of modernization, This attitude will 
impede internal development programs and 
heighten social tension. Fear of failure is also a 
common cause of resistance to change. 

c. Lack of Support. Only limited internal devel- 
opment is possible in an atmosphere of social dis- 
order. Although the people may lack political ma- 
turity or a knowledge of their own best interests, 
they inherently possess the capacity when orga- 
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nized to exercise a great deal of political power. 
Political forces opposing the government may dis- 
cover the means for mobilizing the attitudes of 
various segments of the population and be able to 
pressure the government into meeting some of 
their demands. 

d. Reaction of Dissident Factions. When the 
government is intolerant of opposition, dissident 
factions will be forced either to forego any ac iv- 
ity or to adopt covert means. On the other hand, if 
the government tolerates disagreement with its 
policies and provides legal means for a loyal oppo- 
sition, the probability of dissident factions resort- 
ing to force is reduced. The government must es- 
tablish the limits of its prerogatives and authority 
to encourage a loyal opposition without establish- 
ing a base for general political instability. Al- 
though it usually is not possible to insure that all 
dissident groups will fall into the category of 
loyal opposition, a system to accommodate such 
opposition must be established to reduce the possi- 
ble discontent that might otherwise manifest it- 
self as an insurgence. 

e. Reaction of Minority Groups. As the govern- 
ment pursues the task of progressive reform, it 
must insure assimilation of minority groups into 



the national structure and create within these 
groups a sense of national identity and responsi- 
bility. If progressive programs do not bring the 
minorities hope and the promise of a better life, 
these groups will lack faith in the government and 
provide an exploitable base for an insurgent 
movement. 

2-4. Tasks of the Developing Nation's 
Government 

The tasks of the government in response to the 
problems inherent to development are numerous 
and closely interrelated. They generally should in- 
clude : 

a. Establishing a viable political system. 

b. Providing a dynamic program of internal de- 
velopment. 

c. Winning the support and confidence of the 
people for the government and its programs. 

d. Assimilating dissident and minority factions 
without undermining the government’s capability 
for action. 

e. Maintaining internal security as a prerequi- 
site for internal development. 



Section II. ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, AND POLITICAL FACTORS OF DEVELOPING NATIONS 



2-5. Economic Factors 

a. The economics of developing nations may 
have the following common characteristics — 

(1) A lack of large-scale applica'ion of mod- 
ern science and technology to agriculture and in- 
dustry. 

(2) Relatively narrow markets. 

(3) Inadequate transportation and communi- 
cation facilities. 

(4) Comparatively small contribution by 
modern manufacturing industries to the gross na- 
tional income. 

(5) Insufficient capital assets and investment 
programs to favorably influence development of 
(1) through (4) above. 

b. Some of the more serious problems currently 
facing developing nations arise not only from 
economic stagnation but also from rapid and 
uneven rates of economic development, A signifi- 
cant socioeconomic effect of rapid development 
has been that changes in economic activities and 
relationships have outpaced the emergence of a 



suitable value system to replace the partially dis- 
credited traditional discipline. In time of crisis 
the individual may find himself in an alienated 
position in which, lacking culturally established 
channels to express his resentment, rebellion ap- 
pears the only alternative. 

c. Uneven rates of economic development have 
produced even more noticeable contrasts. Cities 
and towns with higher standards of living and 
higher levels of technological achievement exist 
alongside regions with barely subsistent econo- 
mies. To a great extent, the uneven rate of devel- 
opment is a result of archaic transportation and 
communication facilities which hinder satis- 
factory economic and cultural relationships be- 
tween proximate geographical regions. 

d. The vast range of economic diversity with : n 
and between developing nations precludes the de- 
velopment of an overall plan that would embrace 
the whole spectrum of human economic activity 
and the resulting sociopolitical effects. Conse- 
quently, primary attention must be focused on the 
most widespread economic activities and develop- 
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ment problems in the underdeveloped world. On 
this basis, the state of development of agriculture 
and human resources and their roles in economic 
growth should receive extensive consideration in 
planning. Factors pertinent to the internal secur- 
ity or insurgency problem may arise from the 
more common economic vulnerabilities and should 
also be considered. These factors include such 
effects as economic stagnation and growing pov- 
erty, rapid economic progress and the breakdown 
of the traditional structure, and foreign economic 
domination. 

2-6. Social Factors 

a. In addition to economic factors, a survey of 
the human environment must consider the social, 
psychological, and cultural elements. The complex 
interaction of these three elements causes diffi- 
culty in establishing a plan which will identify the 
various units or groups in the social structure and 
indicates the complexity of the culture and the 
social forces within the environment. 

b. In their attempt to modernize, developing na- 
tions face the problem of integrating many di- 
verse elements. It is dangerous to ignore the force 
resulting from the tenacity with which the loyal- 
ties and sense of identity of the people remain 
bound with ties of blood, race, language, locality, 
religion, or tradition. When modernization begins, 
these people are asked to give up much of their 
traditional identification and to become absorbed 
into a culturally integrated mass. This demand 
further accentuates the emotional security of tra- 
ditional loyalties, even though the population is 
made aware of the possibilities for social reform 
and material progress. Thus, a conflict ensues as 
the population is torn between desire for progress 
and fear of the accompanying social change. Be- 
cause the modernizing process and the accompa- 
nying disruption of the traditional social order 
are largely irreversible, the long-standing values 
of a people assume increasing importance in un- 
derstanding the psychological gap that often de- 
velops between the mass of people and their mod- 
ernizing elite. 

c. An observable phenomenon in the moderniza- 
tion process of a country is the rapid change of 
the traditional social structure and social mores 
of a people — an inevitable by-product, perhaps, of 
increasing social mobility. The extent to which 
this occurs varies from one situation to another. 
In many urban areas of Latin America, the 



breakdown is rapid and total. This is in contrast 
with some African urban areas to which tribes 
attempt to transplant certain institutions to safe- 
guard traditional social mores and ties. The varia- 
bility of this phenomenon depends upon the 
strength of family and ethnic ties, the degree of 
social and cultural integration of a people, and the 
strength of local leadership. 

d. Unabsorbable numbers of rural people drift 
into metropolitan areas expecting to find jobs and 
easy affluence, only to be disillusioned by lack of 
employment and poor living conditions. When 
protective traditional and family ties break down 
as a result of physical estrangement and contact 
with other cultures, the miserable living condi- 
tions of the urban masses are accentuated, and 
organizations and associations may form in order 
to provide an outlet for expression of social dis- 
content. Local leadership may then learn to press 
for solutions in or outside the political structure 
of the country. 

e. An assessment of a people’s standard of liv- 
ing in relation to their aspirations, the degree of 
their contact with other cultures, and their in- 
volvement in a money economy may provide in- 
sight into the relative degree of socioeconomic dis- 
content existing in a community. Further, the key 
role that education may play in modernization is 
widely recognized, both as an instrument for 
social change and in developing loyalty to the na- 
tion. 

/. There is no one set of observable phenomena 
to be probed as far as the attitudes and behavioral 
responses of a people are concerned. The follow- 
ing are some of the indicators to look for in the 
human environment, with emphasis upon the 
overall view of the group under survey. Examples 
of indicator cpiestions are — 

(1) What patterns of interaction do the peo- 
ple follow with each other, government officials, 
and security forces? 

(2) How do the people interact with 
foreigners? How do they perceive foreigners? 

(3) What is the basic social structure of the 
society? How strong are the family ties? 

(4) What type of class system is present and 
how rigid is it? Does it promote or impede social 
mobility? 

(5) How do the people perceive time? Does 
their concept of time enhance or hinder progress? 

(6) What roles are assumed by the male and 
female in the society? 
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(7) What is the attitude of the people toward 
the government, authority and law? 

(8) What ethnic, racial, or religious differ- 
ences exist in the society? Do these differences 
affect efforts to develop a spirit of nationalism 
and unity? 

(9) What religious beliefs do the people 
follow? How do these beliefs influence their atti- 
tudes and behavior? 

(10) How do the people learn? How do the 
people perceive education? Is there a strong desire 
for children to improve themselves through 
education ? 

(11) How do the people perceive their 
environment ? Does this perception oppose the ex- 
ploitation of natural resources ? 

(2) How does the value system affect the at- 
titude of the people toward modernization? To 
what extent does technology conflict with existing 
values ? 

(13) What is the attitude of the people to- 
ward personal and public property? 

2-7. Political Factors 

a. Kegardless of its stage of development, each 
nation has a political system that reflects the so- 
ciety’s concepts of authority and purpose, and its 
basic political beliefs. It is upon real practices, 
relationships, and organizations that a political 
society is founded and from which it functions. 
This political system can be properly called the 
“real” constitution. This “real” constitution should 
be distinguished from the formal written docu- 
ment that has been declared the supreme law of 
the land. Often this written document is an at- 
tempt to absorb alien political experiences, prac- 
tices, and ideals which have little applicability in 
the society; however, the written constitution 



must be analyzed to determine the aspirations of 
its framers and the gap between those aspirations 
and reality. Objective observations and evalua- 
tions of the actual organization and operations of 
the government are necessary to determine the 
true distribution of power. Further, a critical 
evaluation of the actual practices is essential to 
avoid unwarranted application of our own political 
and cultural values to a foreign system with its 
own distinct values. 

b. In every country there are associational 
groups, consciously organized, which lie outside 
the formal structure of government but which in- 
clude political functions among their stated objec- 
tives. These groups serve to articulate demands in 
society, seek support for these demands among 
other power groups, and attempt to transform 
them into public policy. Often in developing na- 
tions, these groups exercise functions which in 
Western societies might best be performed by po- 
litical parties. Each nation also has groups which 
are not formally organized and which are latent 
and potential rather than actually functioning po- 
litical groups. These groups usually reflect inter- 
ests based on class, ethnic kinship, religion, or 
regional factors. 

c. Administrative and civil service systems gen- 
erally reflect the cultural heritage and political 
experience of the nation. In the older developing 
countries, the bureaucracy tends to be stratified 
along traditional class and educational lines. This 
limits the development of a technically competent 
administration. In an unstable political situation 
where leadership is in a state of flux, there is 
likely to be social disorganization and a continu- 
ous turnover in the bureaucratic hierarchy that 
prevents the development of a stable and respon- 
sible civil service. 




a 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



a DEVELOPING NATION 

• has progressed beyond a traditional society. 

• experiences the dynamic process of economic, social and political 
change. 

• is unique. Each has its own HISTORY, CULTURE and GOALS. 



a DEVELOPING NATION experiences PROBLEMS 

• People impatient for progress 

• People resist change 

• Demands of pressure groups 

• Disruption by dissident factions 
® Integration of minority groups 




a DEVELOPING NATION must 

® establish a viable political system and 
implement effective internal defense and 
development programs. 



Figure 2-1. Highlights. 



* 
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CHAPTER 3 
INSURGENCY 



Section I. TYPES OF REVOLUTION 



3-1 . General 

This chapter identifies the characteristics of in- 
surgency, traces its general development and ex- 
amines the insurgent’s organizational require- 
ments. The Communist organization is the basis 
for discussion because it has been successful in 
the past, Non-Communist insurgents could employ 
similar strategies, since the objective — seizure of 
political power — is the same regardless of politi- 
cal leanings. The chapter also discusses the legal 
status of insurgencies and insurgents. 

3-2. Distinctive Characteristics 

a. An insurgency involves a violent seizure of 
power and is largely the result of social disorgani- 



zation and unrest at bottom echelons of the social 
strata. A mass movement, encouraged or directed 
by a hard insurgent core, develops slowly in a 
long evolutionary process until armed fighting 
occurs through a precipitant event. Mobilization, 
organization, and manipulation of a sizeable seg- 
ment of the population are prerequisites for suc- 
cessful revolution from the bottom. 

b. Although this manual deals primarily with 
insurgency, those involved in preventing or de- 
feating it must be alert to the possibility that 
there may be a mixture of two or more forms of 
revolution, such as a coup d’etat, insurrection or 
rebellion. 



Section II. DEVELOPMENT OF INSURGENCY 



3-3. General 

This manual considers the development of insur- 
gency in three phases — phase I, phase II, and 
phase III. Assigning phases to the progression of 
events permits assignment of objectives, alloca- 
tion of resources, asd emphasis on specific func- 
tions and activities during given time periods. 
Since overall strategy depends on a great many 
variables in any given environment, any concept 
of phasing must be generalized although it might 
be said that a given insurgency progressed to 
phase II or phase III following a specific incident. 
In reality, the activities in earlier phases gener- 
ally continue throughout an insurgency, while the 
emphasis on certain activities may change and in- 
tensify the conflict. Recruitment, intelligence 
gathering, psychological operations, and political 
activities, for example, are carried on from the 
beginning of an insurgency to a successf ul consoli- 
dation or a defeat. 

a. Phase I. This phase includes the latent and 
incipient periods and extends through periods 



during which organized subversive incidents are 
frequent, but there are no major outbreaks of 
violence against the established authority. 

b. Phase II. This phase is reached when the 
subversive movement has gained sufficient local or 
external support to initiate organized guerrilla 
warfare or related forms of violence against the 
established authority. 

c. Phase III. The situation moves from phase II 
to phase III when the insurgency becomes primar- 
ily a war of movement between organized forces 
of the insurgents and those of the established gov- 
ernment. 

3-4. Organizational Requirements 

a. The principal components of insurgent orga- 
nization were developed primarily by two men — 
Nikolai Lenin and Mao Tse-tung. They provided 
the doctrinal base and, more significantly, the 
order or priority for those activities which must 
follow in organizationally and politically escalat- 
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ing an internal attack. Communist doctrine states 
that to succeed in protracted revolutionary war, 
there must be — 

(1) Disciplined organization of professionals. 

(2) Strategy that permits flexibility and var- 
ies tactics according to the circumstances during 
any particular phase of operations. 

(3) Techniques through which the party can 
assert its control over any extra-party organiza- 
tion. 



(4) Military doctrine built around the politi- 
cal impact of tactical operations. 

b. Conceptually, both Lenin and Mao envisioned 
a period of years to reach the stage where insur- 
gent forces, formed into regularized combat units, 
are able to engage in conventional warfare. The 
extended duration and flexibility of an insurgent 
campaign is one of its chief characteristics. How- 
ever, success can come at any stage. 



Secfion III. COMMUNIST ORGANIZATION FOR INSURGENCY 



3-5. General 

a. At the heart of every Communist-dominated 
insurgency may be found a tightly disciplined 
party organization structured to parallel the coun- 
try’s existing government. This organization 
usually consists of committees at the local, state, 
interstate, and national levels. However, interme- 
diate echelons may be deleted from the party 
structure if the leaders believe they can ade- 
quately supervise and coordinate the activities of 
subordinate committees from the national level. 

b. The overall Communist insurgent organiza- 
tion is composed of three major elements — 

■(1) Party core. 

i(2) Mass civil organizations. 

'(3) Military forces. 

These elements are interlocked organizationally to 
insure that the party always exercises complete 
control over their activities. Figure 3-1 depicts an 
optimum type of Communist insurgent structure. 
Although the exact organizational relationship of 
its elements may vary in detail from one insur- 
gency to another, the interlocking directorate ar- 
rangement with its high degree of centralized con- 
trol will be used in all insurgencies. See FM 30-31 
for a detailed explanation concerning Communist 
insurgent organization, capabilities and vulnera- 
bilities. 

c. Command and Control. 

(1) Totally distinct but parallel channels of 
both military command and party control exist 
within the staff divisions, sections, and opera- 
tional units of regular forces. Military command 
stems from the commander and flows in a tradi- 
tional manner to the commanders of subordinate 
elements. Party control is exercised through the 
Interparty Committee, special interparty commit- 
tees of the military, and party groups and cells 
imbedded in the military structure. 



(2) The seemingly sharp compartmentation 
of command and control functions is smoothed 
over by the interlocking structure of the entire 
Communist insurgent organization in which key 
personnel hold dual or multiple positions in sev- 
eral bodies. For example, the Military Affairs 
Committee, whose leadership is represented on 
both the Current Affairs Committee and the Party 
(cellular) Committee, will bring together a select 
body of individuals who are — 

(a) Party-oriented. 

( b ) Aware of the realities of the military 
operational situation, 

(c) Cognizant of the overall current insur- 
gent effort and the problems confronting it. 

d. General Insurgent Tasks. An insurgent 
movement will usually be successful if it can 
accomplish the following functional tasks. 

(1) Organize. It should be apparent that in- 
surgencies do not occur spontaneously and that 
their likelihood of success is in part proportional 
to their organizational efficiency. 

(2) Gain legitimacy. Having no relation to 
national laws, this function involves the psycho- 
logical use of the term. Legitimacy being the atti- 
tude of the governed toward their governors. That 
governing agency to which one gives willing com- 
pliance is legitimate in that person’s eyes. 

'(3) Secure the support of the forces of au- 
thority. The insurgent faces this problem on two 
occasions. First, he must subvert, defeat or in 
some way neutralize the forces (police, military, 
and administrative) supporting incumbent gov- 
ernment if he hopes to assume power. Secondly, 
after assuming power he must insure that the 
forces of authority support his policies. 
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MILITARY FORCES 



COMMUNIST PARTY CORE 



MASS CIVIL ORGANIZATION 




PARTY CONTROL 
COORDINATION 



This chart portrays the interlocking structure which 
enables the Communist party (CP) to control an 
insurgent organization. 



Figure 8-1. Type communist insurgent organization. 
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(4) Establish a governing structure. Insur- 
gents gain popular support largely through prom- 
ises of change. Obviously, depending on the mag- 
nitude of change intended, some modification in 
the existing governmental system will be neces- 
sary to carry out the promised improvements. 

3-6. Urban Organization 

a. This paragraph describes the urban organiza- 
tion of the insurgent. It discusses the party and 
its use of front groups; intelligence operations; 
the use of terrorists and their development into 
city-based guerrillas ; and the personnel, logistics, 
and training support provided by the insurgent 
organization. 

b. Political and social activities are more in- 
tense in larger cities where mass civil organiza- 
tions flourish. The party will attempt to penetrate 
and influence or control existing organizations. It 
will also create mass civil organizations that 
party members will manipulate and control. The 
party will attempt to create fronts (or coalitions) 
of the mass civil organizations to serve the party’s 
interest and gain wide-spread support for its 
drive to destroy the government. These organiza- 
tions include student groups, unions, youth orga- 
nizations, political parties, professional associa- 
tions, and possibly religious groups or women’s 
associations. Many of them will have patriotic or 
democratic names. 

c. Terrorists activities will include actions to 
enforce party discipline, assassination of officials 
voicing opposition to the group, sabotage of public 
facilities, attacks to frighten the population, and 
attacks against internal security installations. The 
terrorist attacks and sabotage are designed to dis- 
credit the government’s ability to provide public 
safety and maintain order as much as to destroy 
government facilities. The wide publicity given to 



these incidents will attract other dissident or dis- 
affected personnel to the subversive group. Ter- 
rorism is usually a function' of a special group 
having a high percentage of party members or 
candidate members. This hard core will permit 
expansion of urban guerrilla organization in the 
later phases of the insurgency unless the revolt is 
neutralized by internal defense measures. 

d. The urban area is a vital party of the insur- 
gent base area system. It is a source of many of 
the services and supplies, facilities, and trained 
medical personnel critical to the insurgent if and 
when armed conflict becomes a party of the insur- 
gency. A system is also developed to provide the 
armed insurgent with food, clothing, ammunition, 
and weapons. The production, collection, storage, 
and distribution of supplies is the function of an 
insurgent element. These will range from “tax” 
collection to extortion and robbery. 

e. Political indoctrination and training takes 
place within the small cell groups. 'Selected mem- 
bers of the party may be sent to other countries 
for such training. Local guerrillas and recruits 
for the insurgent armed forces may be sent to 
rural areas for training. 

3-7. Guerrillas 

The urban guerrilla force generally can be ex- 
pected to contain a relatively high percentage of 
party members or candidate members. Rural- 
based guerrillas in areas adjacent to the urban 
area will be controlled by the Provincial Commit- 
tee when both are in one area of operation. Those 
based in more distant areas can be directed to 
participate in coordinated operations through the 
party apparatus at the appropriate level. Figure 
3-1 shows the organization that makes this con- 
trol possible. 



Section IV. LEGAL STATUS OF INSURGENCIES AND INSURGENTS 



3-8. General 

a. Insurgency occurs within a particular sta'-e 
when revolutionaries who have banded together 
for political reasons attempt to displace the estab- 
lished government by force. An insurgency at- 
tains belligerent status under international law 
when — 

(1), The guerrilla action typical of an insur- 
gency escalates into a general state of hostilities. 



(2) The insurgents occupy a substantial por- 
tion of the territory of the state concerned. 

(3) The insurgents possess a government 
capable of administering such territory. 

(4) The revolutionaries or insurgents 
conduct the armed conflict under a responsible 
authority and observe the customary rules of land 
warfare. This requirement usually is considered 
to be met when the insurgents bear their arms 
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openly, are commanded by a person responsible 
for his subordinates, have a fixed distinctive in- 
signia recognizable at a distance, and obey the 
rules of land warfare. 

b. It is permissible under international law for 
another country to assist an established govern- 
ment threatened by an insurgent movement; how- 
ever, as a general rule, it is not considered per- 
missible for another country to assist the insur- 
gents. 

3-9. Treatment of Prisoners 

a. Under the 1949 Geneva Convention Relative 
to the Treatment of Prisoners of War guerrillas 
who meet the criteria for belligerent status and 
are accorded it must be accorded prisoner-of-war 
status. 

b. Insurgents usually cannot meet the criteria 
for belligerents. Historically, insurgency has been 
accorded little international legal status because 
the condition had no status in international law 
before 1949. The Geneva Conventions of 1949 
gave cognizance to an “armed conflict not of an 
international character” — essentially, insurgency. 
The Conventions furnish protection to captives of 
these conflicts by prohibiting — 

(1) Violence to life and person; in particular, 
murder of all kinds, mutilation, cruel treatment, 
and torture. 



(2) Taking hostages. 

(3) Outrages upon personal dignity; in par- 
ticular, humiliating and degrading treatment. 

(4) Passing sentences and carrying out exe- 
cutions without previous judgement pronounced 
by a regularly constituted court that affords all 
the judicial guarantees considered indispensable 
by civilized peoples. 

c. Basic United States policy for the treatment 
of insurgents held in United States Army custody 
during internal defense operations requires and 
directs that they be accorded humanitarian care 
and treatment from the moment they are detained 
until they are released or repatriated, The observ- 
ance of this policy is fully and equally binding 
upon United States personnel whether they are 
the capturing troops, custodial personnel, or serve 
in some other capacity. This policy is equally ap- 
plicable for the protection of all detained or in- 
terned personnel. It is applicable whether they are 
known to have committed, or are suspected of 
having committed, acts of espionage, sabotage, 
terrorism, or other serious offenses of a war 
crimes nature. The punishment of such persons is 
adjudicated and administered only under due 
process of law and by legally constituted author- 
ity. Inhumane treatment, even under stress of 
combat and with deep provocation, is a serious 
and punishable violation under interntional law 
and the US Uniform Code of Military Justice. 
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CHAPTER 4 

UNITED STATES AND HOST COUNTRY OBJECTIVES 



Section I. INTRODUCTION 



4—1 . Purpose and Scope 

This chapter presents an overall picture of the 
key considerations affecting national strategy and 
policy in support of the attainment of internal 
defense and development objectives. 

4—2. US National Objectives 

Creation of a stable international environment, 
within which political, economic, and social devel- 
opment can occur, is a primary US objective. In 
order to achieve this objective, the US pursues a 
foreign security assistance policy that endeavors 
to assist other countries to maintain their free- 
dom and independence, to deal effectively with 
their problems of political stability, economic de- 
velopment and social justice, and to contribute to 
a common defense and world peace. Assistance is 
predicated upon the requirement that any country 
whose security is threatened and who requests as- 
sistance must assume primary responsibility for 
providing the manpower needed for its own de- 
fense. 

4-3. Host Country National Objectives 

The objectives of governments combatting insur- 
gency may vary greatly, change with time, and be 
altered as insurgent strength changes and a3 the 
probable cost of success fluctuates. The primary 
objective of these governments normally will be 
the attainment of internal security through stabil- 
ity operations programs which will permit eco- 
nomic, political and social growth. When under- 
taking a stability operations program, conditions 
that foster an insurgency must be recognized and 
preventive measures initiated early. Preventive 
measures include internal development programs 
and operations that encourage political, economic, 
and social development. Should preventive meas- 
ures be applied too late, a nation or region af- 
flicted with insurgency cannot be brought under 
effective government control until it has been 



purged of insurgent organizations and the causes 
of insurgency have been removed. Should the in- 
surgent movement be sponsored or supported by 
outside powers, measures must be taken to stop 
the flow of personnel and materiel support across 
national borders ; however, these measures may be 
difficult and resource consuming. 

a. The Insurgent. 

(1) The host country national strategy must 
provide for isolating the insurgent from the popu- 
lation, both physically and ideologically; thereby 
denying him personnel, materiel, and intelligence 
support. Populace and resources control pro- 
grams, including border operations, must be initi- 
ated to control the population and separate the 
insurgent from his base of support. Psychological 
operations must be initiated to win support for 
these and other national programs that contribute 
to the defeat of the insurgency. 

(2) The defeat of insurgent tactical forces is 
also of prime importance in the formulation of 
national strategy. Pressure on these forces must 
be maintained through tactical operations to in- 
flict casualties, destroy supplies and equipment, 
and lower morale. Government tactical forces 
must be highly mobile and prepared to move 
quickly to destroy insurgent forces and base areas 
as these are located. At the same time, strategy 
must provide for programs urging the insurgent 
to voluntarily abandon the insurgent movement. 
Such programs offer the insurgent an alternative 
that permits him to surrender without fear of 
punishment and tends to weaken his resolution to 
continue fighting under adverse circumstances. 

b. The Population. 

(1) Gaining the support of the population is 
of paramount importance. It is not enough merely 
to deprive the insurgent of population support 
through control measures. Since populace and re- 
sources control operations tend to ba restrictive 
and repressive, they must be offset by vital and 
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dynamic programs aimed at winning the active 
support of the people. One of the first considera- 
tions must be the protection of the populace from 
insurgent ravages and reprisals. Therefore, basic 
strategy must provide for the establishment of 
relatively secure and stable environmental areas 
within the country in which internal development 
and other measures aimed at gaining population 
support can be conducted effectively. 

(2) Removing the conditions that insurgents 
exploit to foster an insurgency must be a part of 
the national strategy. The military can contribute 
materially to the overall strategy of winning the 
confidence of the people by providing security, but 



their efforts must be accompanied by economic, 
social, and political changes. The deep, underlying 
resentments leading to frustration, anger and po- 
litical violence and desires of both majority and 
minority groups must be analyzed carefully be- 
fore strategic measures are decided. Limited re- 
sources and capabilities often make it impossible 
to accomplish all objectives at once. Therefore, 
the designation of priorities, allocation of re- 
sources, and assignment of tasks require careful 
consideration. Plans must be appraised realisti- 
cally in the light of their short and long-range 
impact on the population and on the benefits 
which will accrue to the government. 



Section II. US SECURITY ASSISTANCE 



4-4. General 

This section outlines US security assistance strat- 
egy to attain internal defense and development 
objectives. US security assistance programs are 
categorized as security developmental and human- 
itarian assistance. US security assistance pro- 
grams aid in defeating immediate internal or ex- 
temal threats to the national security and inde- 
pendence of friendly nations. In nations lacking 
effective administrative services and political sta- 
bility, US developmental assistance can help es- 
tablish these assets for internal development; 
while in other nations, it can be used to further 
existing national internal development programs. 
Humanitarian assistance is provided on an ad hoc 
basis for welfare and emergency relief. 

4-5. Coordination of Foreign Assistance 

a. General. US developmental and security as- 
sistance programs are mutually supporting and 
may be coordinated with the assistance programs 
of other Free World nations. US programs are 
administered by the Country Team, the senior in- 
country US coordinating and supervising body. It 
is headed by the chief of the US diplomatic mis- 
sion — usually an ambassador — and composed of 
the senior member of each represented US depart- 
ment or agency. Funds for these programs are 
appropriated by the US Congress. The Depart- 
ment of State has ultimate responsibility for their 
coordination and direction. 

b. International Coordination. The US views its 
security assistance program as a component part 
of Free World assistance rather than as an iso- 
lated effort. The general objective of coordination 



is to promote the most effective use of resources 
available from all assisting nations. Coordination 
is required to insure compatible approaches to as- 
sistance and to facilitate an effective division of 
responsibility. 

c. US Interdepartmental Coordination. Coordi- 
nation between US assistance programs is partic- 
ularly necessary in nations where these programs 
create problems of resource allocation. Country 
Team efforts to minimize possible conflicts are 
particularly important at the host country na- 
tional level and consist of interdepartmental anal- 
yses of the specific needs of internal defense and 
development programs. US foreign assistance 
coordination takes into consideration the compar- 
ative costs and benefits of various combinations of 
the two types of assistance programs to maximize 
the total contribution toward host country na- 
tional security. Improved military capabilities 
contribute indirectly to national security through 
increased economic productivity and investment. 

d. Coordination with the Host Country. At the 
host country national level, the US ambassador or 
the principal US diplomatic officer is responsible 
for insuring that all US military, economic, social, 
and political assistance programs in the country 
are coordinated. The senior military representa- 
tive in the host country is directly responsible to 
the ambassador for the implementation and coor- 
dination of the military assistance program. 

e. Host Country National Level. Security assist- 
ance is coordinated at the national level by the 
senior Department of Defense representative and 
his organization operating with host country mili- 
tary counterparts, It is coordinated at unit levels 
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by military advisory teams operating with subor- 
dinate host country armed forces. For details of 
the US military organization for security assist- 
ance, see chapter 9. 

4-6. US Strategy 

US military security assistance programs are de- 
signed to make the host country response to the 
internal defense threat as rapid and effective as 
possible. Parallel international development as- 
sistance is directed at eliminating the conditions 
contributing to the insurgency and promoting the 
economic and social welfare of the population. 

a. A total host country program is needed to 
prevent and defeat insurgency. Success depends 
on accurate, carefully evaluated information and 
on a unified concept of operations tailored to the 
situation in which civil and military measures in- 
teract and reinforce each other, 

b. The US should assist host country govern- 



ment leaders to take required remedial action be- 
fore a crisis limits the alternatives and necessi- 
tates the use of force. The US Country Team as- 
sesses the situation in a nation, to permit the US 
Government to determine its best courses of 
action. 

4-7. Role of US Military 

The US military role in stability operations must 
be primarily advisory. However, US forces can 
provide training and encouragement to indigenous 
personnel. They should perform their mission 
without becoming involved in political party affil- 
iations, usurping the prerogatives of civilian 
agencies, or becoming the dominant force in civil- 
ian institutions. Viable and lasting insti'utions 
can be generated only by the host country govern- 
ment and maintained by the host country popu- 
lace. Neither the US military nor US civilian per- 
sonnel can create enduring patterns of coopera- 
tion among the host country populace. 



Section III. INTERNAL DEFENSE AND DEVELOPMENT 









4-8. General 

Internal defense is intended to create an atmos- 
phere of internal security and relative peace 
within which internal development can assure na- 
tional growth through controlled social, economic, 
and political change. Internal defense and devel- 
opment must be coordinated and mutually sup- 
porting at all levels. 

4-9. Internal Defense 

Internal defense embraces the full range of meas- 
ures taken by a government and its allies to free 
and protect its society from subversion, lawless- 
ness, and insurgency. The objective of internal 
defense is internal security or a state of law and 
order within the nation. The emphasis on internal 
defense will necessarily vary with the intensity of 
insurgent operations and the degree of the insur- 
gents’ influence and control over the population. 

4—10. Internal Development 

Internal development promotes advances in the 
economic, social, and political fields. These ad- 
vances will not necessarily be balanced because 
advances in one field may force imbalances in oth- 
ers. Although the basic objective of internal devel- 
opment is to contribute to stability operations 
programs and thus to independence and freedom, 



its immediate goal is to gain legitimacy. Internal 
development programs, carefully planned and im- 
plemented and properly publicized, can convince 
the people that the government is promoting their 
interests and so assist in depriving any insur- 
gency of a base for popular support. 

4-1 1 . Internal Defense and Development 
Strategy 

a. Phase I Insurgency. 

(1) Intelligence operations are of critical im- 
portance in the early phase of insurgency. US 
Army intelligence operations, combined with 
those of the host country, should be considered as 
soon as US military assistance is committed to 
internal defense. Operations should be designed to 
identify and neutralize the insurgent infrastruc- 
ture (its political leadership) and develop an in- 
telligence data base. Analysis of this data base 
should produce a more accurate determination of 
the degree of insurgent control in various areas of 
the country. This determination allows the gov- 
ernment to formulate internal defense and devel- 
opment programs based upon logical assumptions 
regarding insurgent activities. 

(2) When nations become targets of insur- 
gency, the internal security objective, though re- 
taining its identity, becomes part of the overall 
internal defense strategy. During Phase I, the 
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host country police and paramilitary forces con- 
stitute the first line of defense ; however, the army 
augments these forces where needed. 

i(3) Populace and resources control opera- 
tions are used to isolate insurgents from the popu- 
lation, thus depriving them of personnel, materiel, 
and intelligence support. These operations also 
serve to protect the population from insurgent 
violence and exploitation. Populace and resources 
control measures should be only as restrictive as 
absolutely necessary to achieve objectives. Exces- 
sive restriction tends to spread popular discontent 
and further insurgent aims. Maximum effort must 
be made to establish psychological rapport with 
the people and to inflict maximum psychological 
damage upon the insurgents. Insurgent objectives 
and methods must be discredited and subversive 
propaganda effectively countered. 

(4) The efforts of the government on behalf 
of the people must be widely publicized as must 
the ways in which responsible citizens are ex- 
pected to assist in establishing a stable national 
environment. 

(5) Economic development requires basic ef- 
forts in many related fields. Appropriate skills 
and experience must be acquired ; a modern fiscal 
and monetary system must be established; agri- 
culture must be expanded to develop a degree of 
self-sufficiency and freedom, particularly from the 
one-crop economies. The preconditions for eco- 
nomic growth also must be achieved, which in- 
clude the establishment of power and communica- 
tions systems, transportation networks, a worka- 
ble credit and marketing system, and other ele- 
ments of the economic infrastructure. 

■ (6) At all levels of government, administra- 
tive responsibilities must be delineated and proce- 
dures established to provide for proper coordina- 
tion of all programs before they are initiated. The 
lines of authority and coordination (from the na- 
tional level to the local level) must be clearly es- 
tablished so that national programs can be carried 
out properly and efficiently at local levels and the 
reactions, attitudes, and demands of the people 
can be ascertained quickly at the national level. 
Concurrently, the judicial system must be im- 
proved and modified to support new economic, 
social, and political developments, to accommodate 
changing social values, and to cope with the insur- 
gent threat. 'No general rule can pinpoint the time 
when the people should begin to participate in the 
governmental process, but procedures permitting 
them to bring their problems to the government 
should be established as early as possible. 



(7) Once social progress has begun, an action 
in one area affects actions in other areas. In this 
process, it is difficult to determine which social 
changes were required to permit progress and 
which ones were the result of progress. The con- 
flicts and stresses between traditional and modern 
ways might lead to new grievances that could in- 
crease the strength of the insurgent movement. 
The social development problem may involve 
changing the basic attitudes and values of the peo- 
ple. 

b. Phase II Insurgency. 

(1) The advent of the second phase requires 
a change of emphasis. Internal defense measures, 
particularly populace and resources control opera- 
tions and the employment of military forces in 
support of internal development, must be reo- 
riented toward internal defense operations. These 
include actions directed against armed insurgents, 
their underground organization, support system, 
base areas, external support, external sanctuaries, 
or outside supporting power. As far as possible, 
internal defense forces will continue to assist in 
internal development projects to gain and main- 
tain the good will of the population. Priorities of 
effort must be established within geographical 
areas critical to the government. In those areas 
selected, the population must be assured that in- 
ternal defense and development measures, once 
initiated, will not be abandoned. 

(2) During Phase II, the government is faced 
with tactical assault and continued subversion. 
The adoption of an internal defense plan oriented 
toward effective, comprehensive internal security 
is required. When adequately trained civilians are 
not available, military personnel may be employed 
in civilian functions. The police should be ex- 
panded and reorganized to effectively meet in- 
creased security requirements. Paramilitary 
forces may be organized or expanded to augment 
the police or the armed forces. The armed forces 
are increased in size in order to perform their 
roles in internal defense and to prepare for possi- 
ble escalation of the insurgency or external 
attack. Efforts to close national borders may be 
initiated or extended. 

<(3) Intelligence and populace and resources 
control operations initiated in Phase I are contin- 
ued and extended to meet the insurgent tactical 
threat. Military intelligence opera 4 ions are di- 
rected toward the collection and processing of in- 
formation relating to insurgent tactical forces, 
their leaders and plans, and to other essential 
order of battle information. Populace and re- 
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sources control operations are expanded to pre- 
vent or sever relationships between the population 
and the insurgents and to reduce to a minimum 
the internal and external support available to in- 
surgent forces. Border security operations and 
lines of communication security are stressed. 

(4) The presence of insurgent tactical forces 
requires host country tactical operations — possi- 
bly at the expense of internal development pro- 
grams. The resulting reduction in internal devel- 
opment programs may alienate the population. 
PSYOP must explain the reason for this reduc- 
tion in internal development, placing the blame on 
the insurgent. 

(a) If the government concentrates 
exclusively on the insurgent tactical forces, the 
insurgent infrastructure is relatively free to grow 
and to increase its influence over the population. 
Overemphasis on either threat tends to create an 
imbalance in the government effort which exposes 
areas of relative weakness, which the insurgent 
may exploit. 

( b ) The people are the key to the 
struggle and represent the prime target of every 
insurgent activity. Therefore, they must be pro- 
tected and their support won for the government. 

(c) The host country must determine 
the amount of effort that can be devoted to inter- 
nal development and the amount that can be ap- 
plied to internal defense. 

(5) In economic development, emphasis is 
shifted to projects which support the internal de- 
fense effort, including those involved directly in 
achieving internal security and those demonstrat- 
ing the government’s concern and ability to bene- 
fit the people. For example, transportation facili- 
ties constructed to support troop movement 
should be located where they also contribute to 
the support and development of the economy. Al- 
though some long-range proj ects should be contin- 
ued in government-controlled areas, there should 
be a shift toward short or mid-range economic 
development projects that are immediately appar- 
ent and beneficial to the people. When govern- 
ment-controlled areas are being extended, empha- 
sis should be on projects which will satisfy the 
people’s immediate needs. These projects should be 
completed in a relatively short time, show tangi- 
ble results, teach the people self-help techniques, 
and be maintained with local resources. Continu- 
ous study is required to ascertain which short- 
range projects can be extended to mid or long- 
range undertakings, thereby enhancing the gov- 
ernment’s image in the eyes of the people. Mili- 



tary civic action projects should be undertaken 
wherever armed forces or paramilitary units are 
stationed if the tactical situation permits. 

(6) The requirements for improved govern- 
ment organization to deal with the insurgency, to 
extend government presence downward, and to 
determine and redress the grievances of the peo- 
ple contribute directly to internal defense and de- 
velopment. Increasing government activities, par- 
ticularly where the expansion of government-con- 
trolled areas are concerned, will bring the govern- 
ment closer to the people and help to foster a 
sense of national unity. Each government agency 
must demonstrate concern and respect for the in- 
dividual. 

(7) In addition to the social problems that 
are part of the internal development process, 
problems evolving from disruption of the social 
system due to threats of violence must be solved. 
The added disruption of the social organization as 
a result of insurgency is not entirely negative, 
since it provides an initial shock which tends to 
displace fundamental traditional relationships. 
Disruption may permit the reordering of the 
social structure with less resistance. The govern- 
ment must provide practical programs for dealing 
with displaced persons and the demands of mili- 
tant factions or antagonistic minorities. It must 
also rehabilitate former insurgents or insurgent 
supporters who have come under government con- 
trol. 

c. Phase III Insurgency. In a Phase III insur- 
gency, the government may face an immediate 
danger of military defeat. Though other insurgent 
activities continue, the imminent danger of mili- 
tary defeat must be averted if the government is 
to survive. During this phase, the combat require- 
ments of the military take priority and other 
activities continue only after military defense has 
been assured. 

(1) In addition to defeating the military 
threat, government operations are continually 
aimed toward the ultimate objective of winning 
popular support for the government through inter- 
nal development of the nation. The need to use 
more and more resources for internal defense re- 
duces the resources available for. internal develop- 
ment. 

(2) Internal defense measures become more 
comprehensive and are administered more 
strictly. Armed forces are expanded and reorga- 
nized to permit larger-sized unit operations and in- 
crease the firepower, mobility, and support needed 
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to cope with the increased insurgent tactical 
threat. 

(3) The police continue their populace and 
resources control operations; however, they may 
rely heavily upon military and paramilitary sup- 
port for relocation of families and resettlement of 
communities. The police may need additional mili- 
tary assistance when contraband lists are in- 
creased, rationing initiated, and resources control 
expanded to cover production, transportation, 
storage, and utilization of critical materiel. The 
police contribute to large-scale tactical operations 
by providing intelligence and counterintelligence 
assistance, guides, and interrogation and 1 screen- 
ing teams to accompany and assist the military 
and paramilitary forces. 

(4) Short and mid-range economic develop- 
ment projects are continued whenever and wher- 
ever possible. Long-range projects are continued in 



government-controlled areas. The scope of such 
projects may be curtailed to divert resources to 
short-range projects in areas where a critical 
need exists. 

(5) Under the threat of increased insurgent 
action, simplified, clear lines of authority should 
be developed within the governmental structure to 
facilitate military action and clearly delineate 
areas of responsibility. Governmental control is 
extended primarily through the expansion of gov- 
ernment-controlled areas. More military head- 
quarters with liaison officers at corresponding 
governmental levels will be necessary; more mili- 
tary training, advisory or assistance teams, and 
military personnel to perform normal civilian 
functions also will be required. Subnational and 
regional government leaders may be military per- 
sonnel or may be assisted by military deputies 
and staffs operating in concert with civilian gov- 
ernment officials. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



Host country MILITARY SUPPORT of internal development programs 
enhances 

® the POSTURE of the government 

• and the PREVENTVE process in combatting insurgency. 

Host country NATIONAL STRATEGY must provide for 

• IDENTIFYING the INSURGENT 

• ISOLATING the INSURGENT from the papulation 

• Gaining the SUPPORT of the POPULATION. 

US INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT and SECURITY ASSISTANCE 
programs are 

® MUTUALLY SUPPORTING 

® may be COORDINATED with assistance programs of other 
Free World nations. 

THE OBJECTIVE of INTERNAL DEFENSE is to 

® achieve INTERNAL SECURITY 

• or a state of LAW and ORDER within the nation 

• in order that INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT programs can pro- 
ceed. 

THE OBJECTIVE of INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT is to 

• create those conditions that enhance SOCIAL, POLITICAL, and 
ECONOMIC progress. 

THE OBJECTIVE of US FOREIGN ASSISTANCE is to 

• ASSIST developing nations 

• to preserve their POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE 

• and to achieve ECONOMIC and 'SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 



Figure b-1. Highlights. 
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CHAPTER 5 

PLANNING GUIDANCE 




Section I. INTRODUCTION 



5-1 . Purpose and Scope 

This chapter contains information on planning 
procedures. It is designed to assist US military 
personnel in the development and execution of 
plans associated with internal defense and inter- 
nal development operations. It also discusses the 
planning concepts, objectives and operations that 
may be required to mold host country internal 
defense and internal development plans into an 
integrated program designed to eliminate those 
conditions contributing to insurgency and to de- 
feat insurgent organizations. 

5-2. Planning Concepts 

a, A national internal defense and development 
plan is prepared by the host country government 
to set forth their objectives and broad, general 
guidance concerning priorities of effort, budget 
limitations, resource allocation, and other similar 
factors. This plan should be detailed and compre- 
hensive enough so that it can be used for planning 
at regional, state, and local levels. The national 
plan is supported by detailed annexes prepared by 
various government departments and agencies 
whose resources and functional capabilities can be 
used in implementing the master plan. These an- 
nexes discuss specific departmental responsibil- 
ities and resources and describe how these re- 
sources will be used to carry out coordinated in- 
ternal defense and internal development pro- 
grams. Subnational plans are based on the na- 
tional plan. 

b. The national plan is based on an estimate of 
the internal defense and development situation 
which evaluates government and opposing force 
capabilities and develops courses of action. The 
estimate updates host country and background 
studies by highlighting the most pertinent ele- 
ments of internal defense and internal develop- 
ment planning and considers the insurgent threat 
and the host country situation and considerations. 



5-3. Planning Objectives 

The primary objective of planning in insurgency 
situations is to insure that internal defense and 
development activities are molded into unified 
strategy tailored to attain national objectives. 
Some of the more significant planning objectives 
include — 

a. Developing appropriate objectives and estab- 
lishing priorities. 

b. Examining the structure of government and 
governmental agencies to determine existence of 
mechanisms to insure coordination of national 
objectives and production of internal defense and 
internal development plans and activities. 

c. Estimating necessary monetary appropria- 
tions for procurement and operations. 

d. Examining conscription Jaws to insure ade- 
quate personnel for the operations. 

5-4. Planning Organization 

The composition of the planning organization will 
vary with the degree of mobilization required. 'In 
latent insurgent situations', planning can be done 
by existing government agencies. In more ad- 
vanced phases of insurgency, planning will over- 
extend the capabilities of individual government 
agencies. A special planning and coordination 
group, such as a National Internal Defense Coor- 
dination Center will provide additional personnel 
resources and assistance. The internal defense 
and internal development coordinating group is not 
intended to replace government agencies or per- 
form their functions, but to provide a focal point 
for coordinating and applying the skills and re- 
sources of the agencies. See chapter 6 for a dis- 
cussion of a type NIDC'C organization. 

5-5. The Military Plan 

The military plan to the national internal defense 
and internal development plan will be prepared by 
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the host country defense establishment. It should 
be a realistic and detailed blueprint of the re- 
sources, capabilities, and employment of the 
armed, paramilitary, and self-defense forces in 
support of the total internal defense and internal 
development effort. The Army’s portion of the 
military plan is referred to here as the stability 
operations annex (app C). This annex can also 
include information on police resources and em- 
ployment since the police often perform paramili- 
tary functions during an insurgency. The follow- 
ing discussion is based on figure 5-1, which de- 
picts the components of a stability operations 
annex. 

a. The stability operations annex should include 
all the resources and effort to be expended. It is 
particularly important to coordinate all functional 
elements of the plan so that available personnel 
and materiel resources will be used properly. The 
stability operations annex should have appendixes 
on the following functions : 

(1) Advisory assistance. This appendix con- 
siders the individual advisor, mobile training 
teams, and larger unit advisory teams plus US 
and other allied combat support and combat serv- 
ice support assistance. This support, if required, 



TACTICAL OPERATIONS 
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Figure 5-1. Type stability operations annex. 



will increase the capabilities of host country 
forces to operate efficiently and to perform their 
missions in the given operational environment. 

(2) Intelligence. This appendix denotes intel- 
ligence assets and measures necessary to collect, 
process, and disseminate intelligence concerning 
the insurgent, weather, terrain, and population. It 
also prescribes counterintelligence activities nec- 
essary to minimize insurgent espionage, subver- 
sion, and sabotage. The intelligence appendix 
must include intelligence requirements and infor- 
mation pertinent to PSYOP, civil affairs commu- 
nications security (COMSEC) monitoring and 
support. 

(3) Psychological operations. This appendix 
prescribes the military PSYOP objectives, roles, 
missions, and the resources required to accom- 
plish these tasks. It categorizes the target audi- 
ences and prescribes the themes to — 

(a) Gain, preserve and strengthen civilian 
support for the host government. 

( b ) Build and maintain the morale, loyalty, 
and fighting spirit of government forces. 

(c) Create dissension, dissatisfaction, and 
defection among insurgent forces. 

This appendix also establishes criteria for evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of the PSYOP program. 

(4) Civil affairs. This appendix considers re- 
lationships between the military, civil authorities, 
and the people. It focuses on programs designed to 
organize and motivate the people to support the 
internal defense and internal development proj- 
ects. 

(5) Populace and resources control. This ap- 
pendix prescribes proper employment of available 
resources and measures necessary to preserve or 
reestablish a state of law and order in which 
other stability operations programs can be con- 
ducted effectively, It includes detailed backup in 
support of stability operations on such activities 
as protecting LOCs; severing relations between 
the insurgent and the population; amnesty and 
rehabilitation; law enforcement; and border oper- 
ations. 

(6) Tactical operations. This appendix con- 
siders all aspects of mobilizing, equipping, train- 
ing, and directing armed and paramilitary forces 
in tactical operations. The objectives of tactical 
operations are to destroy insurgent tactical forces 
and their bases and establish a secure environ- 
ment within which internal development is possi- 
ble. Since both internal defense and internal de- 
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velopment are involved in mission accomplish- 
ment, this appendix also considers the impact of 
tactical operations on other military and civilian 
nontactical operations being conducted to achieve 
national objectives. 

b. The stability operations annex at all levels 
should — 

(1) State objectives clearly. 

(2) Be based on a careful assessment of 
available personnel and materiel resources. 

(3) Analyze social, cultural, political, and 
psychological forces stimulating or obstructing 
the attainment of military objectives. 

>(4) Evaluate alternate courses of action and 
the impact of each on other interrelated economic, 
political, military, and social factors. 



5-6. US Planning Assistance 

a. It is US policy to support sound plans devel- 
oped by the host country rather than force US 
plans on another government. In nations where 
there is a severe shortage of qualified professional 
personnel, however, the US may have to give the 
host country some specialized planning assistance. 

b. As members of the Country Team, military 
personnel may participate in planning, reviewing, 
and evaluating host country internal defense and 
internal development plans and programs. 

c. Military planning assistance usually is 
accomplished under the security assistance pro- 
gram, which is administered by the military as- 
sistance organization stationed in the host coun- 
try. This organization’s headquarters and each 
lower advisory echelon must understand the pro- 
visions of higher-level plans when preparing and 
executing their assistance missions. 



Section II. INTERNAL DEFENSE PLANNING 



5-7. General 

Internal defense planning is based on knowledge 
of the threat; operational environment; national 
objectives, organization, requirements ; and other 
plans. Planning at all levels involves more detail, 
and closer coordination between the civil/military 
community, than is required during limited and 
general war. Plans must provide for the employ- 
ment of available support from the armed forces 
and other organizations. When assistance from 
Free World nations is desired to assist mobiliza- 
tion of internal defense forces, plans must permit 
efficient integration of external assistance. 

5-8. Objective 

The objective of internal defense planning is to 
provide for the efficient employment of military 
resources to support both internal defense and 
internal development programs. The national plan 
provides long-range guidance, whereas lower-level 
plans provide short-range and more detailed im- 
plementing guidance. 

5-9. Concept 

During phase I, internal defense planning accen- 
tuates the employment of military resources in 
support of internal development programs 
through military civic action, advisory assistance, 
and PSYOP. Standard operating procedures 



should be formulated for as many types of mili- 
tary activities as possible. During phases II and 
III, internal defense planning is expanded to meet 
the insurgent tactical threat. The internal defense 
plan must — 

a. Be responsive to nationally established prior- 
ities of resource utilization and must be closely 
coordinated with the internal development plan. 

b. Anticipate insurgent activities and prepare 
to meet them offensively. 

c. Provide an organizational structure that will 
facilitate coordination and implementation of all 
plans. 

d. Refrain from establishing fixed time sched- 
ules. 'Since military forces do not control the oper- 
ational environment to the degree they do in lim- 
ited and general war, fixed time schedules are vir- 
tually impossible to maintain. 

5-10. Operations 

The following planning aspects should be recog- 
nized — 

a. Planning for internal defense operations will 
be far more detailed and comprehensive than for 
limited and general war. 

(1) Planning should provide for clear divi- 
sion of responsibility and precise lines of author- 
ity. 
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(2) Tasks should be assigned on the basis of 
unit capabilities and limitations. 

(3) When areas or responsibility are as- 
signed to a unit, the extent of responsibility must 
be clearly defined. 

b. Planning objectives are not limited to terrain 
or enemy forces, but include people. 

c. Combat power must be applied selectively 
and its effect modified to avoid civilian casualties. 
In many instances, commanders may have to 
choose between a course of action that will assure 
entrance into a given area with minimum troop 
losses and one that precludes harming the popula- 
tion. The commander must weigh the psychologi- 
cal impact of his military operations. 

d. In addition to tactical operations, internal 
defense planning provides guidance for conduct- 
ing advisory assistance, civil affairs, intelligence, 
PSYOP, and populace and resources control oper- 
ations. 

e. Local, state, and regional plans coordinate 
activities in detailed, comprehensive orders, insur- 
ing that subordinate commanders are furnished 
adequate operational guidance about the require- 
ments within their specific operational areas. 

/. Planning must give close attention to politi- 
cal, economic, social, psychological, and military 
situations. Estimates are based on the analysis of 



the areas of operations, the mission, and informa- 
tion previously outlined. 

g. All plans must be coordinated closely be- 
tween US and host country military and civilian 
agencies. Planning staffs must anticipate greater 
difficulties in gaining approval for unit plans and 
allow enough time to process these plans at 
higher, lower, and adjacent levels. 

h. During latent and incipient insurgency, when 
few or no tactical operational requirements exist, 
host country combat support and combat service 
support forces (such as engineers and intelli- 
gence) should be tasked early to carry out non- 
tactieal internal development missions. 

i. All plans for military operations should con- 
sider the roles and capabilities of paramilitary 
forces. 

j. Plans for tactical operations are oriented on 
the enemy and his activities but they also must 
consider internal defense and development opera- 
tions. 

k. Supply procedures and .other administrative 
and logistical support activities should be planned 
for both routine and emergency operations. 

l. Planning should provide for the contingency 
that subnational efforts may require military 
forces in excess of those available. The designa- 
tion of special units to be attached to subnational 
levels may suffice. 




Section III. INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 



5-1 1 . General 

Internal development planning outlines specific 
programs to be undertaken by a government to 
improve economic, social, and political conditions. 
It also outlines the objectives to be attained and 
the policies and strategies to be used in achieving 
them. Subordinate agencies must provide input to, 
and base their planning on, national plans. 

5-1 2. Objectives 

Host country objectives of internal development 
planning include — 

a. Defining internal development objectives, 
purposes, and tasks and establishing priorities. 

b. Determining actual and potential economic, 
social, and political resources. 



c. Selecting means to mobilize resources for the 
attainment of objectives. 

d. Providing a basis for the allocation of limited 
resources. 

e. Insuring that the operations of different gov- 
ernment departments and private groups are 
coordinated and consistent with each other. 



5-13. Concepts 

National internal development planning can be su- 
pervised by the NIDCC to assist in the attainment 
of political, sociological, and economic objectives 
through effective use of available resources. 



a. Fundamental characteristics of internal de- 
velopment planning include the clarification of a 
nation’s objectives and an assessment of its will- 



ingness to make sacrifices for future growth. To 
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be fully effective, planning should stimulate pri- 
vate contributions to the development process. 

b. Planning should provide for private business 
to receive an appropriately large share of limited 
resources so that it can further economic expan- 
sion. 

5-14. Organization 

In planning and executing a development pro- 
gram, governments may have to create, supervise, 
and operate activities and organizations contrib- 
uting to the political, social, civil, psychological, 
and economic development of the country. These 
may include — 

a. Political. 

(1) Discussion groups. 

(2) Voting apparatus. 

(3) Drafting a constitution. 

(4) Establishing political parties. 

(5) Enacting laws that support national 
objectives. 

(6) Broadening the bases of political power 
through education, health, skills, group leader- 
ship, self-confidence, and initiative. 

b. Social and Civil. 

(1) Public health programs. 

(2) Public education programs and facilities. 

(3) Specialized training programs. 

(4) News media. 

(5) Civil service system. 

(6) Civic organizations. 

(7) Crime prevention programs. 

(8) Agricultural extension programs. 

(9) Youth programs. 

(10) Recreational programs. 

c. Psychological. 

(1) Information programs. 



(2) Pictorial campaigns. 

(3) Motion picture service. 

(4) Ceremonies and contests to assemble peo- 
ple for orientation. 

d. Economic. 

(1) National development bank. 

(2) Industrial development company. 

(3) Housing authority. 

(4) Water resources authority. 

(5) Port authority. 

(6) Land development authority. 

(7) Electric power corporation. 

(8) Transportation authority. 

(9) Food distribution authority. 

(10) Medical authority. 

5-15. Operations 

Measures important in host country internal de- 
velopment planning include — 

a. Recognizing the needs and aspirations of the 
people and the appropriate government response. 

b. Recognizing the proper relationship between 
official and private organizations. 

c. Planning for the participation of nongovern- 
ment personnel, organizations, and groups. 

d. Ascertaining the impact of internal defense 
activities on internal development. 

e. Coordinating internal defense and internal 
development plans in an overall nation-building 
program. 

f. Phasing internal development to insure coor- 
dinated action and availability of personnel and 
material. For example, personnel must be re- 
cruited and trained before work can begin. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



A NATIONAL internal defense and internal development PLAN sets forth 
® host country objectives 

• broad general guidance concerning priorities of 

• effort 

• budget limitations 

• resource allocation 

The PLANNING OBJECTIVE in an insurgency environment is to insure 
that the internal defense and internal development plans are molded into 
a UNIFIED STRATEGY tailored to attain national objectives. 



As members of the country team, military personnel provide input 



• PLANNING 

• REVIEWING 

® EVALUATING host country internal defense and internal de- 
velopment plans and programs. 



The STABILTY OPERATIONS annex encompasses 

• advisory assistance 

• intelligence 

® psychological operations 

• civil affairs 

• populace and resources control 

• tactical operations 

In INTERNAL DEFENSE OPERATIONS 

• combat power must be applied selectively 

• the commander must weigh the psychological impact of military 
operations. 



Figure 5-2. Highlights. 
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CHAPTER 6 

ORGANIZATIONAL GUIDANCE 



Section I. INTRODUCTION 



6—1 . Purpose 

This chapter provides an organizational concept 
for planning and conducting internal defense and 
internal development operations. It presents a 
type of host country national organization and 
describes the responsibilities and functions of 
each of its elements at various governmental lev- 
els. However, the assumption is clearly drawn 
that any such organization will be built around 
the existing host country organization and that 
initiative for such organizations will come from 
the host country. 



6 - 2 . 



Organizational Objective 



The objective of creating a national level organi- 
zation is to provide centralized direction to the 



planning and conduct of internal defense and in- 
ternal development operations. The organization 
should be so structured and chartered that it has 
the capability of coordinating the ID AD efforts of 
existing governmental agencies and yet not inter- 
fere with those agencies non-IDAD functions. 

6-3. Organizational Concepts 

The National Internal Defense Coordination 
Center (NIDCC) presented here is a type organi- 
zation designed to provide a framework under 
which centralized direction and decentralized exe- 
cution can be established. This concept would 
have organizational variances from country to 
country in order to adapt to the particular struc- 
ture of the host government. 



Section II. NATIONAL INTERNAL DEFENSE COORDINATION CENTER (NIDCC) 



6—4. General 



6-5. Organization 




The NIDCC, when formed, would be the highest 
level organization concerned with planning and 
coordinating operations. Responsible to the nations 
chief executive, the NIDCC is headed by a direc- 
tor who supervises the activities of the major 
staff offices in the NIDCC. These staff offices are 
responsible for formulating plans in their respec- 
tive fields — plans that will become a part of the 
national plan. After coordination, these plans will 
be sent to subordinate area coordination centers 
for use as a basis for their planning and conduct 
of operations. US advisors may be assigned to 
various posts in the NIDCC and area coordination 
centers. The extent of their advice and means of 
imparting it will depend on the US/host country 
agreements and, most importantly, on the person- 
alities of the US personnel assigned or function- 
ing as advisors in these critical posts. 



The major NIDCC offices normally correspond to 
branches and agencies of the national government 
concerned with internal defense and internal de- 
velopment. In most instances, these offices would 
be extensions of existing organizations and con- 
centrate on internal defense and internal develop- 
ment problems. Figure 6-1 depicts a type of Na- 
tional Internal Defense Coordination Center. 

a. Planning Office. This office is responsible for 
long-range plans for internal defense and internal 
development. These plans provide the chief execu- 
tive with a basis for delineating authority, estab- 
lishing responsibility, designating objectives, and 
al’ocating resources. 

b. Economic, Social, Psychological, and Political 
Affairs Offices. These separate offices — elements 
representing their parent national-level branches 
or agencies — develop operational concepts and 
policies for inclusion in the national plan. 
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c. Populace and Resources Control Office. This 
office develops programs, concepts, and plans and 
provides general guidance on the operations of all 
forces in the security field. It is staffed mainly by 
representatives of branches of government con- 
cerned with law enforcement and j ustice. 

d. Intelligence Office. This office develops pro- 
grams, concepts, and plans and provides general 
guidance on intelligence related to national secu- 



rity. It also coordinates intelligence activities; 
correlates, evaluates, and interprets intelligence 
relating to national security ; and disseminates in- 
telligence. 

e. Military Affairs Office. This office develops 
and coordinates broad, general plans for the mobi- 
lization and allocation of armed and paramilitary 
forces. 



Section III. AREA COORDINATION CENTER 



6-6. General 

Area coordination center (ACC) responsible to 
the area commander (military or civilian) are es- 
tablished as combined civil/military headquarters 
at regional, state, and local levels. These centers 
are responsible for planning, coordinating, and 
exercising operational control over all military 
forces and governmental civilian organizations 
within their respective areas of jurisdiction. US/ 
host country policy and agreements will determine 
command relationships between combined forces. 
The area coordination center does not replace unit 
tactical operations centers (TOC) or the normal 
government administrative organization in the 
area of operations. 

6-7. Mission 

Area coordination centers perform a two-fold 
mission : they provide integrated planning, coordi- 
nation, and direction of all internal defense and 
internal development efforts and they insure im- 
mediate, coordinated response to operational re- 
quirements. 

6-8. Organization 

The area coordination center is headed by the sen- 
ior government official who supervises and coordi- 
nates the activities of the staffs responsible for 
formulating internal defense and internal devel- 
opment plans and operations within their sepa- 
rate areas of interest. These staffs normally are 
composed of selected representatives of major 
forces and agencies assigned to, or operating in, 
the center’s area of responsibility. The area coor- 
dination center should include members from the — 

a. Senior area military command. 

b. Senior police agency. 

c. Local and national intelligence organization. 



d. Public information and PSYOP agencies. 

e. Paramilitary forces. 

/. Other local and national government offices 
involved in the economic, social, and political as- 
pects of internal defense and internal develop- 
ment activities. 

g. US military, /civilian organizations if pro- 
vided for under US/host country agreements. 

6-9. State (Provincial Area Coordination 
Center) 

A nation’s first political subdivision with a fully 
developed administrative apparatus usually is the 
state. Most state governments are well established 
and have exercised governmental functions over 
their areas before the onset of insurgency. The 
state normally is the lowest level of administra- 
tion capable of administering the full range of 
internal defense and internal development pro- 
grams. The economic, social, psychological, politi- 
cal, and military aspects of these programs are 
focused at this level and state area coordination 
centers should be established to exploit this poten- 
tial, 

6-1 0. Urban Area Coordination Center 

a. General. Urban areas require a more complex 
organization than rural areas to plan, coordinate, 
and direct internal defense and internal develop- 
ment efforts. An urban area may vary from a 
market town of 20,000 people to a commercial/in- 
dustrial city with a population of more than a 
million. The dense population, multistory build- 
ings, subterranean construction, public utilities, 
and transportation systems all require special at- 
tention. Police public safety services, social orga- 
nizations, political factors, economic aspects, and 
communications systems must be considered. 
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b. Mission. The mission of the urban area coor- 
dination center is to plan, coordinate, and direct 
internal defense and internal development activi- 
ties and to insure an immediate coordinated re- 
sponse to operational requirements. 

c. Organization. The urban area coordination 
center is organized very much like the area center 
described in paragraph 6-8. However, representa- 
tives from local police, fire fighting, medical, 
public works, public utilities, communications, 
and transportation authorities also must be in- 
cluded. An operation center capable of operating 
24 hours a day must be established. It must be 
able to receive and act upon information requir- 
ing immediate operational action and coordina- 
tion. A civilian advisory committee (para 6-9) 
also is required. Urban coordination centers are 
established to perform the same functions for 
urban areas that local coordination centers per- 
form for rural areas. When there is a state or 
local area coordination center in an urban area, it 
may be necessary to include the urban resources 
in that center and to plan, coordinate, and direct 
urban operations from there. The decision to es- 
tablish an urban center or use the state or local 
center for these purposes should be based on the 
authority of the official at the head of the urban 
area government and resources available to him. 
If the urban area comprises several separate po- 
litical subdivisions with no overall political con- 
trol, the area coordination center provides the 
control to insure proper planning and coordina- 
tion. Urban area coordination centers should be 
established in autonomous cities and in urban 
areas not having a higher level coordination 
center. 

d. Operations. Operations are geared to the 
level necessary to defeat insurgent activities. Em- 
phasis is placed on the selected application of fire- 
power and the use of nonlethal weapons to reduce 
the possibility of producing civilian casualties. 

(1) Internal area. Emphasis must be placed 
on intelligence and police work to identify and 
neutralize the insurgent leadership (infrastruc- 
ture). Plans must be made to counter demonstra- 
tions instigated by the insurgents and to protect 
facilities and installations. The insurgent threat 
may vary from terrorist activities and kidnapping 



to an armed attack on the area. The use of police, 
military, and paramilitary forces must be care- 
fully coordinated in all operations. 

(■2) Adjacent and surrounding areas. Surveil- 
lance operations to detect insurgent activities 
should be conducted on a continuing basis. Maxi- 
mum use should be made of all available equip- 
ment to provide day and night coverage. Visual 
reconnaissance operations from aircraft by 
trained observers familiar with the local area 
may provide targets for immediate tactical opera- 
tions. Patrol plans must provide for ground cover- 
age of suspected or likely areas of insurgent activ- 
ities. Internal defense and internal development 
plans must give a high priority to nearby areas to 
insure the security of the critical urban areas. 

6-1 1 . Civilian Advisory Committees 

Committees composed of government officials and 
leading citizens should be formed to help the area 
coordination center evaluate the success of its 
activities and to elicit population support. These 
committees evaluate the results of various actions 
affecting civilians and provide a communications 
link with the people, thus providing feedback on 
which to base future operations. 

a. The organization of a civilian committee will 
vary with local requirements and must be flexible 
enough to meet changing situations. The ap- 
pointed chairman ordinarily will be a leader in 
the community or the area. General membership 
should include — 

(1) Local police chief. 

(2) Superintendent of schools or school prin- 
cipal. 

(3) Priests, ministers, or other leaders of re- 
ligious faiths. 

(4) Health director. 

(6) Judge or other judiciary representatives. 

(6) Labor union officials. 

(7) Editors of local news media. 

(8) Business and commercial leaders. 

(9) Other influential persons. 

b. The civilian committee normally will meet on 
call of the committee chairman. Some representa- 
tives may hold positions in both the area coordi- 
nation center and the civilian committee. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



Where organized, the NATIONAL INTERNAL DEFENSE COORDINA- 
TION CENTER (NIDCC) and its subordinate area coordination centers 
(ACC) 



• PLAN 

• COORDINATE internal defense and internal development oper- 
ations. 



CIVILIAN ADVISORY COMMITTEES, composed of government officials 
and leading citizens, should be formed to HELP the area coordination 
centers 

• EVALUATE the SUCCESS of its various ACTIVITIES 

• ELICIT POPULAR SUPPORT. 



Figure 6-2. Highlights. 
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CHAPTER 7 

TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 



Section I. INTRODUCTION 



7—1 . Purpose and Scope 

This chapter contains information on training 
objectives and requirements for US Army stabil- 
ity operations personnel. It is designed to assist 
US military personnel in the development of 
training programs for US and host country forces 
for participation in internal defense and internal 
development operations. 

7—2. General 

а. The nature of stability operations requires a 
personal orientation and motivation toward as- 
sisting the host country and accomplishing the US 
objectives. US and individual responsibility to a 
host country government must be understood. 
Training and educational programs should stress 
the importance of the individual’s actions in influ- 
encing indigenous support of US and host country 
objectives. Tolerance of political, economic, social, 
religious, and cultural difference is required to 
insure proper relationships between indigenous 
and US personnel. Host country goals, status of 
forces agreements, and rules of engagement must 
be included in a continuing orientation program. 

б. Training of US Army stability operations 
forces stresses the development of skills, concepts, 
and procedures that must be taught to host coun- 
try forces and the learning and teaching tech- 
niques required to impart these skills to individu- 
als whose cultural background differs from that of 
the US soldier. Training emphasis on what and 



how to teach indigenous forces will vary accord- 
ing to the country’s requirements, force composi- 
tion, and US programs. However, US standards 
of training for combat, combat suppoi’t, and 
combat service support units provide the basic 
guides for preparing US forces to advise host mil- 
itary authorities in the organization and methods 
of employment of indigenous forces to combat in- 
surgents. Individual training for US personnel 
should include development of proficiency in basic 
MOS skills, area orientation, varying degrees of 
language skill, and physical conditioning. When 
feasible, maximum cross-training should be given 
to members of mobile training teams (MTT) and 
advisors. Training should emphasize instructor 
skills to include techniques for teaching by dem- 
onstration with minimum use of language (voice) 
and proper techniques for use of interpreters. i 

c. Training in the employment of and defense 
against non-lethal chemical agents must be given 
all personnel. See FM 3-10 and TC 3-16 for guid- 
ance on the employment of nonlethal chemical 
agents, FM 21-40 for guidance on defense against 
nonlethal chemical agents, and FM 21-48 for 
guidance on chemical defense training exercises. 

d. Courses of instruction are given by the US 
Army Institute for Military Assistance, and other 
governmental agencies to provide selected officers 
and noncommissioned officers with a working 
knowledge of stability operations including civic 
action programs and activities. 



Section II. TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 



7-3. Special Action Forces Training 

The commander of the Special Action Force is 
responsible for the training of all assigned and 
attached units. Normally, those professional skills 
contained in the various augmentation detach- 
ments are MOS-qualified before detachments are 



assigned to a SAF. However, the commander 
must make provisions for service school training 
of selected personnel in specialized courses such 
as civil affairs, engineer, medical, military police, 
psychological operations, and intelligence. Area 
orientation and language training requirements 
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for each SAF differ. The base SAF in CONUS, 
however, can provide limited predeployment 
training for detachments in consonance with as- 
signment requirements. Training missions in the 
SAF are assigned consistent with the availability 
of instructors, training facilities, and the type 
training required. Training supervision is central- 
ized and accomplished through the normal chain 
of command. 

7—4. Special Forces Training 

The highly developed capability of Special Forces 
to organize, equip, train, and direct indigenous 
forces plus their knowledge of guerrilla warfare 
tactics and techniques makes these forces particu- 
larly effective in stability operations. Special 
Forces predeployment training should also in- 
clude, as a minimum, area studies, language, sta- 
bility operations, MOS cross training, and general 
subject skills. This additional training presumes 
that Army training program requirements have 
already been satisfied. 

7-5. Augmentation Units Training 

Training for augmentation detachments of the 
SAF should be integrated into the Special Forces 
group training program for area orientation, lan- 



guage training, common subjects, and field train- 
ing exercises. Physical conditioning should be 
stressed in order to develop an ability to function 
under adverse conditions. Positions requiring pro- 
fessional skills should be filled by personnel who 
are already trained. 

7-6. Brigade-Size Backup Forces Training 

а. General. Backup forces, like the SAF’s are 
specifically oriented for deployment to particular 
areas of the world. Accordingly, each US Army 
division designated is required to develop training 
programs for the brigade and its subordinate ele- 
ments. FM 31-16 provides information and guid- 
ance for training the brigade and its subordinate 
elements in its tactical counterguerrilla role. 

б. Training Objectives. The backup forces 
training objectives are : 

(1) To be proficient in MOS skills. 

(2) To be highly proficient in stability opera- 
tions. 

(3) To understand the role of backup forces 
in Army stability operations missions. 

(4) To be familiar with the designated area. 

(5) To maintain language skill levels through 
refresher training. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



TRAINING of US Army Stability Operations Forces stresses 

« the development of SKILLS, CONCEPTS, and PROCEDURES 
that must be taught to host country forces. 

• the LEARNING and TEACHING TECHNIQUES required to 
impart these skills to individuals whose cultural background 
differs from that of the US soldier. 



TRAINING EMPHASIS on what and how to teach indigenous forces 
WILL VARY according to the country’s 

• requirements 

• force composition 

• US programs 



INDIVIDUAL TRAINING for US personnel should include development 
of proficiency in 

• basic MOS skills 

• area orientation 

• varying degrees of language skill 
® physical conditioning 



The COMMANDER of the Special Action Force is responsible for the 
TRAINING of all 

• ASSIGNED 

• ATTACHED UNITS 



CAPABILITY of SPECIAL FORCES to 

• ORGANIZE 

• EQUIP 

• TRAIN 

• DIRECT indigenous forces 



TRAINING for augmentation detachments of the SAF should be INTE- 
GRATED into the Special Forces group training program for 

• area orientation 

• language training 

• common subjects 

• field training exercises 



Figure 7—1. Highlights. 



